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philosopher is the silent mystic or, better still, the new-born babe. So 
little does she understand the interpenetration and mutual working of in- 
tellect and intuition that she asserts that there is no criterion to decide 
beween rival intuitions. Bergson's philosophy leads to " vagueness so 
extreme as to be compatible with any metaphysical theory" (p. 149) or 
else to a "pessimistic skepticism that may well seem to justify a plunge 
into pragmatism by way of reaction" (p. 137). 

Miss Stebbing rightly points out that Bergson does not anywhere face 
the question, of the nature of truth, and that it is left for LeKoy and 
Wilbois to develop explicitly what is implicit in Bergson's view of reality. 
She finds them to be pragmatic when concerned with science, but anti- 
pragmatic in their identification of truth with living reality. In other 
words, Bergsonian intuitionism involves a complete divorce of the useful 
and the true. Is not this to some extent a matter of words ? " Truth " 
is used in quite a different sense by the intuitionists and the pragmatists. 
But this does not mean that there is no point of contact between Bergson 
and pragmatism. 

It is noticeable that Miss Stebbing does not include in her bibliogra- 
phy Bergson's introduction to the French translation of James's "Prag- 
matism." There she would have found a discussion of James's view of 
"Truth and Keality," in which Bergson gives an indication of his own 
attitude. Bergson's philosophy includes the positive side of pragmatism, 
while supplementing its agnostic side by endeavoring to prove that con- 
sciousness can grasp reality. It is better, perhaps, to use the word 
" true " in the pragmatic sense. Then that which is verified in action in 
the more superficial realms of experience is true. But from the Berg- 
sonian standpoint this is not all. Such true hypotheses are so, because to 
some extent they express an intuitive contact with the deeper inmost 
life of things, that is, with reality. 

Una Bernard Sait. 



Light from the East: Studies in Japanese Confucianism. Kobert Cor- 
nell Armstrong. Toronto: University of Toronto. Published by 
the Librarian. 1914. Pp. xv + 326. 

In this book, Dr. Armstrong endeavors to give an outline of the history 
of Japanese Confucianism. After a brief sketch of the early introduc- 
tion of Confucianism into Japan, the book is concerned mainly with 
the Confucian philosophy of the Tokugawa period— the period of 300 
years preceding the modern awakening of Japan. The author, who has 
devoted many years in Japan to the study of the intellectual development 
of the Japanese, shows the skill in handling the subject, which comes 
from personal acquaintance with the subject-matter through wide read- 
ing of the native literature. He divides the Confucianism of the Toku- 
gawa era into four schools, the Shushi School, the O-Tomei School, the 
Classical School, and the Eclectic School, and gives a history of each 
school by expounding its ideas, illustrating the text with many portraits 
of representative scholars, in chronological order. 
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As an outline of the history of Japanese Confucianism, the work is 
quite successful. But the title of the book suggests something more. 
" The present work," writes the author in the Preface, " is given to the 
public in the hope that it will throw light on some of the formative ele- 
ments of Japanese civilization, and lead to a better understanding of 
Japanese character and life." Viewing the work from this standpoint, 
the writer is not so successful in attaining his second object as in accom- 
plishing the first. He should have made clearer how the Japanese spirit 
began from earlier times to assimilate Confucianism, and how, as a con- 
sequence of that process of Japanizing Confucianism during the Toku- 
gawa era, " it was made far more vigorous and efficacious than in China 
and elsewhere." If Japanese Confucianism can enlighten the West at 
all, this light does not consist in what it contains, but in how it came to 
be what it is. For, as to the content, there is nothing in Japanese Con- 
fucianism which is not found in China or in Europe and America; but, 
as to the process of Japanization, it is peculiar to Japan and worthy of 
investigation. It is really an unfortunate thing that the author of the 
book conceives that "the light of the East" consists in the matter of 
Confucianism rather than in that method of development which makes 
it Japanese. So his conclusion is that "a sympathetic investigation of 
things Eastern will convince even the most skeptical that ' East is West ' 
and always has been so" (p. 306). "East is West" may be a discovery, 
but not necessarily the light from the East. In fact, the book is con- 
cerned with the former, and not with the latter. "It is my hope," says 
the author in the preface, " that these studies . . . may lead others to the 
conviction that East and West are fundamentally one." 

Such sweeping statements and criticisms as I made above, can, I 
think, hardly do full justice to the book, which was written by one who 
is not a native Japanese. As to the chief attractions of the work, such 
as a command of language and power of imagery I was, I confess, charmed 
as I read it. 



Shigeo Kojima. 



New York City. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. November, 
1915. La Philosophic et la Litterature classiques de VAllemagne et les 
Doctrines pangermanistes (pp. 711-793): V. BASCH.-The boasted con- 
tinuity of German thought since the eighteenth century is vain and Ger- 
many is betraying the ideal of her philosophers and showing herself un- 
worthy of the heritage classicism has left her. Sur la Memoire affective 
(pp. 794-813) : L. Weber. - An attempt to show the fact of genuine affec- 
tive memory as distinguished from affective states aroused by memories 
of facts. La signification historique de la " Oeometrie " de Descartes 
(pp. 814-827) : P. Boutroux. - A study of the nature of Descartes's dis- 
covery and its bearing upon the type of process found in the history of 
science. Etudes critiques. Les formes elementaires de la vie religieuse: 



